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A line drawn north and south and passing by this
point would divide the purely Chinese region of Kan-
su from that in which there is a large foreign element.
In this western section the Chinese occupy the large
towns and principal valleys, while the non-Chinese tribes
are relegated to the smaller and more elevated valleys,
near the two gr^at chains of mountains which traverse
the country from east to west.
Ho tui-tzu, where we stopped the first night after cross-
ing the Yellow River, is a small village near the left bank
of the Hsi ho. I was obliged to remain here a day while
I sent a man, over the mountains to the south of us, to
the San ch'uan (Hue's " Trois Vallons"), with a letter to a
lama of that place. While at Lan-chou a Mongol in the
service of Mr. Vassimeff gave me a letter to this man, tell-
ing me that he would be a good one to secure as a com-
panion on my travels, as he had accompanied Potanin for
two years, and knew the country around the Koko-nor.
Finding it would take me too much out of my way to go
to San ch'uan myself, I sent him the letter with a note
asking him to meet me at Lusar.
Our earliest knowledge of the San-ch'uan is through Hue,
who says that its people are called DscMahow\ but this is
a mistake as this name applies only to people of Tibetan
race, and the San-ch'uan is peopled with Mongols, whose
early home was probably in the Ordos territory, to the
north of Shen-hsi. Their features are distinctly Mongol
and so is their language, though they make use of many
Chinese and Tibetan words and expressions. They all
speak Chinese and wear the Chinese dress, except on fes-
tive occasions when the women don the Mongol costume.
My experience of the San-ch'uan Mongols- does not bear
out Hue's statement concerning their quarrelsome, blood-